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ABSTRACT 

Rooted in the philosophy cf John Dewey and the vork 
of Kurt Hahn, experiential education is a process of whole person 
education based on active participation by the learner in tho 
learning situation* As professionals committed to student 
development, student personnel administrators are particularly 
well'suitei philosopEically and institutionally to implement an 
experiential learning program. They command a variety of resources 
and can accommodate experimental efforts uore readily than other 
university entities. A student affairs experiential learning center 
(ELC) couldr for example, offer outdoor and survival education, 
cultural journalism; craftsmanship, and/or a variety of avocational 
lelsurertime activities, as well as volunteer service learning 

'"^ivi t ies^ The student center is especially well-suited to ho^se an 
experiential program, for it already has the facilities needed in an 
ELC program, an adaptable staff, and great campus visibility- 
Develop ^€:nt of a student affairs ELC must include open communication 
with otijer groups and agencies and an interdisciplinary approach that 
encourages cooperation rather than competition* Provision also must 
be made for insurance to cover ELC staff, student center, and the 
university* Evaluation is essential to the program's credibility and 
its ability to learn from experience. Elements subject to evaluation 
include individual student outcomes (satisfaction and personal 
growth) , teacher outcomes (personal and instructional development) , 
and program outcomes (effectiveness in terms of the target 
population) • (JC) 
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POSITION PAPER 

AN EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING CENTE 
A NEW APPROACH IN STUDENT AFFAIRS PROGRAMMING 

THE__POJ_ITION 

An Experiential Learninq Center (F!.C) is a desirable p : -ammfna 
vehicle for educational and recreational -activities com;' or.ientary 
to traditional in-class learning environments and programs. The 
Student Affairs Division is a loqical, practical, philosophically 
defensible home for such a Center. 

IMTRODUCTION 

This position makes some assumptions that will be explained, defined, 
and otherwise clarified through the rest. of this oaper. We are dealing, 
first of all. with something other than "tradi tionaK in-cl ass learning en- 
vironments and programs." This implies a definition of exnerien tial 
learning that makes it non-traditional, and outside. of the regul ar. class- 
room. The program^to be described here is also intended to be complementary 
to the more traditional, structured learning environments. This means "in 
addition to" not "opposed to" and not "alternative to". Though the Student 
. Affairs Division has long had a student service orientation, it has also 
developed a program orientation, and there is sijpport for an educative function 
for Student Affairs; a greater and more wi dely-reachi no concern for student 
development. An Experiential Learning Center can fit neatly into the stu- 
dent personnel function of enhancing the out-of-class life of students as 
• well as including an educational component in that effort. Richard Kraft 
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^ ' (1976, p. 2) of the University of Colorado has said that *'To colleges, /^ex- 
periential education/ is a perioheral activity, much like ethnic or women's 
studies* to be given a place for those who want to do it, but not to be taken 
too seriously-" At least experiential education can be given a place, a 
chasice to r^ake its contribution. It is not the only alternative to tradi- 
tioHAl learning environments, but it certainly can be a component of the pro- 
granning that has as its base thr; holistic concern of the student personnel 
profession for students. Those who want to do it will, those who might 
want to do it should have the opportunity to find- out about it, and those 
who don't want to^ do it won't, and shouldn't be made to. Experiential 
learning is not necessarily the ultimate in educational programming. Viewed 
in this way, it could be in danger of either joining the list of '*dead" 
novements, or maybe worse, becoming a self-perpetuating organization, 
ritualizing its programs and losing touch with the excitement of challenge, 
change, and grov/th But it should be taken seriously enough to be con- 
sidered for its potential and applications to today's systems of higher 
education. 

Some questions raised here, then, include Just what is "exnerj ential 
education?" Where did it come from? What makes it important today? What 
is the rationale for developing an Experiential Learning Center? How does 
it tie in with student personnel functions? What kinds of programs can be 
part of an ELC? Whore should such a program be housed, and why? Are there 
any problems or limitations to be aware of in setting up and running such 
a program? Criticisms? VJhat about assessment and eval uat ion--hov/ do you 
know if youVe doing what you set out to do? What abo ihe future? 

The following exploration of experiential education will attempt zo 
deal with these questions, while very likely uncovering others to be answered 
i^Pj^^-th rough the experience of develooing and presenting the program itself. 
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Just wha t_ j s_Ex£ie r ie n t i a 1 Ed ucat j on ? 

Discussion of experiential learning is difficult without a definition, 
or at least a feel for what is meant by the term. A variety of somewhat 
synonymous or related terms appears in the literature: di_sco_veri::, ac^ipJl- 
oriented. n on-v i cariou s , s el f-directed . or extra-classroom learning are some 
of these. An appealing term/concept arisi j from a "Dialogue on Experiential 
Education" at the Colorado Outward Bound School in January 1977 is that of 
"whole person education", which implies a stronger value orientetion toward 
development of body, mind, and emotions (rJold. p. 7). 

Strictly speaking, there is really no education that is not experiential 
education. "Even the most vicarious of activities is an ex perience for the 
learner, especially if Webster's definition "facts or events or the totality 
of facts or events observed' is used" (Cager 1976, p. 7). . For the purposes 
of this discussion, however, experiential learning is generally learning as 
it occurs outside of traditional classroom settings, involving some "inter- 
action between the learner and what is learned" (Dewey 1938, p. x). It is 
learning with Ln active rather than passive component, and learning which 
emphasizes outcomes for the individual: 

A learning experience which frees an individual for making and 

J — t Gi-foui. rrncLiitri icrarn, wMa l lO ledrn, 

and how to 1 earn--ul timately results in a more caoable and 
responsible person. One moves from dependence to independence. 
(Medrick, undated, p. 4) 

the learning that occurs when changes in judgments, feelings, 
knowledge, or skills result for a particular person from living 
through an event or events (Keeton 1976, p. 63). 

Experiential learnifig can refer to two types of learning. One is re- 
ferred to as "lea rning t hr ouqh_l i^f e_e_xperj enc_p_.^ pjj n_r J pj^ rnj nn_,^^ 'LCl\s^!^opL 
10J"-?^.13inj_nS"-- learning that is acquired through experience independent of 
an educational institution. 
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A second broad category of experiential learning, generally called 
sponsored^ 1 ea rn 1 ng . is that incorporatec in institutionally spon- 
soVcd 'programs that are designed to give students more direct ex- 
perience in integrating and applying knowledge. . . .In both in- 
stances, it is important to understand that the learning or com- 
petence that is acquired must be relevant to student and insti- 
tutional objectives (Keeton, p. 225). 

It is sponsored experiential learning, then, that is of concern here. And 
for educators, those who structure the opportunities, for learninc. there are 
concepts, in addition to these definitions, which should be kept - mind in 
order to make the presentation of offerings most effective. Instructional 
and programming efforts should be baset! on "a learning nodel that requires 
students to pursue or aoply their acquired skills through direct involve- 
nent in non-classroom settings" (Gager, p. 5). Experience alone is no 
guarantor of learning. The responsibil ity of the prcgrarr. leaders is to 
plan and provide the opportunity to learn and allow others to react, respond, 
grow, change to whatever extent hey are willing dnd able."' As John Dewey 
pointed out in Exp^rjen^ce_jnd^E_diJ^ (1938, pp. 16-17), "Everything de- 

pends upon the -quajit^ of the experience which is had. . . .Hence, the 
central problem of an education based upon experience is to select the kind 
of present experiences that live fruitfully and creatively in subsequent 
experiences." He goes on to say (p. 35): 

A primary responsibility -f educators is that they not only be 
av;are of the "general principle of the shaping of actual experi- 
ence by environing conditions, but tr.at they' also recognize in 
.the concrete what surroundi ngs' are ccducive to having experi- 
ences that lead to growth. Above all, they should know how to 
utilize the surroundings, physical and social, that exist so 
as to extract from thc-m all that the^ have to contribute to 
. building up experiences that are worthwhile. 

With creativity, the resources at hand can be used to provide a prugram 

of good quality to all menibors of the university community. For the time 

being, except in the case of special, cooperative projects, these offerings 

^ will not carry academic credit. 

ERIC 
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Where did i t_ come f rP'lI 

A group was formed in 1977, with its first major orqanizationaV meeting 
held l*te in the year in California, and it cho^e as its nar.c the "Associa- 
tion for Experiential Education." While the California meeting was the fifth 
conference devoted to the general topic of experiential education held by 
some combination of the organization's founders, November 1977 saw a national 
organization emerge, with its goal the furtherance of this idea across the 
country in the years to come. 

Is "-experiential education" a new idea? A fad sweeping the education 
field like new math or teaching machines or encounter groups? Is it a 
return of the manual labor movement of the 1800's? Or is it a reasonable 
^response to the social, economic, historic, scientific/technological, and 
political events which have conbined to present us with the current state- 
of- the-educ jt ional -art? 

Harold Howe II, Vice President for Edacation ar,d Research for the ^'ord 
^/Toundation told the 1974 Conference on Experiential Education in Fstes Park, 
that as -Par as he knew "experiential education started with Adam and Eve and 
has been going on - 'er since" (p. 4). Certainly, we can find reasonable ex- 
amples of it throughout history, from the Chinese developm.ent of examina- 
tions for leadership in the national public service starting approximately 
4,000 years ago jud continuing until 1905 (Parelius S Parelius 1978, po. 36- 
37), to the hundreds of programs we have today Tike Foxfire, Outward Sound, 
the Apprenticeshop in Bath, Maine, and many more. In Plato's Meno, Socrates 
depended on experiential education to aid him in brinqina the uneducated 
slave boy to a ^rstandinc of the Pythagorean theorem (Keeton, p. 20). 
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in 1268, Roger Bacon said: 

There are two modes of knowing, throuah argument and experience. 
Argument brings conclusions and compels us to concede them, bu*. 
does not cause certainty nor remove doubts in order that the 
mind may remain at rest in truth» unless this is provided by 
experience (Ornstein 1972, p. 63). 

A little later, we see three major systems of learning stemming from 
the middle ages which were highly experiential in nature.- The apprentice- 
ship system practiced by the .raft guilds was "based at every level unon 
experiential learning of the most inmediate and practical kind and there- 
fore differed very sharply from the teaching of the university" ( Keeton , 
p. 22). The university at this time stressed the mastery by the student 
of content of books and lectures, but not any sort of empirical knowledge 
based on close involvement and induction from experience. The stark com- 
petency testing of the knights of chivalry in battles and tournaments was 
clear demand for skills developed experi ent ially . If exne^iential educa- 
tion is defined to include sel f -directed study, even .ronasteri es . courts, 
and private' libraries made their own contributions to the field 1n 
medieval times. 

Compressing history a great deal, nations grew f rom ci ty-sta tes , 
professional military services reolaced noblpmAn/w^r-r-;n,.c ,t 
society grew out of feudal home. industries . demand increased formore 
sophisticated clergy, literacy became more widespread, and universities 
flourished. By the 1800's. though, universities, whose purposes and pro- 
grams had remained fairly constant, were-Paced by some new chanenycs. 
They were ^sked to take on th« tas^.. of providing knowledge once offered 
by other sy. terns. Modern warfare, new engineering, agrJcuUural , and 
technical professions, and institutionally cor.plex religion needed an 
instruct^-onal home; one that combined sy.temafc instruction and. 
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experiential learning. Cne o^f the first calls for this combination came 

from John Stuart Mill in 1867 in his inaugural address as Rector of St. 

Andrcv/s University in Scotland (Keeton, p, 27): 

/rducation includes not on1j^7 whatever we do for ourselves, and 
whatever is done for us by others » for the express purpose of 
bringing us somewhat nearer to the perfection of our nature; 
it does" more: in its largest acceptation, it comprehends even 
the indirect effects produced on character and on the human 
faculties^ by things of which the direct purposes are out te 
different; by laws, by forms of government, by the industrial 
arts, by modes of social life; nay, even by physical facts not 
dependent on human will; by climate, soil, and-local position. 
Whatever helps to shape the human being--to make the individual 
what he is, or hinder him from being what he is not--is part of 
his education. 

Mill went on to suggest that rrodern foreign languages are much more readily 
learned by living in the countries where they are spoken; thai courses were 
not needed in general literature and history, since they were written to be 
read by the individual reader , Hvhi 1 e subjects requiring more sophisticated 
^ analysis as in comparative literature sfiould be taught more systematically. 

He then applied the same distinctions to the rest of the traditional curricu- 
lum, identifying areas of greater and lesser experiential aopl ications . 

In the United States, the 1850' s brought widespread debate over whether 
practical subjects should be included in the curriculum. Francis Wayland 
of Brown University and Ezra Cornell and the Morrill Acts made it clear that 
the answer was yes, but what and how continued to be problematic. The U.S. 

Military Academy at West Point and Rensselaer Polytechnic. Institute St Troy 

/ 

had begun the process at their founding in the early 1800's through their 
commitr.ont to applied science. W^vM^Lrd. and Yale followod suit In the mid- 
1840's, founding what became the Lawrence and Sheffield Scientific Schools, 
The tradi t ional col 1 eges were still under fire from professors like New 
^ Vork University's John William Draper, who felt that there was no market 
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for classically educated youth. "More Titerjry acumen is hccQjr.inq utterly 

powerless against profound scientific attainr.ent. To what are ttie great 

advances of civilization for the last fifty years duG--to literature or 

science? Which of the two i^^ it ^hat is shaping the thought of the world? 

(Rudolph 1962, p. 236) Questions society and education face today as well-- 

perhaps even more urgently. 

A Harvard student, Henry David Thoreau, asked (Rudolph, p. 237): 

How could youths better learn to live than by at once trying the 
experiment of living? Methinks this would exercise their minds 
as much '^s mathematics. . . .Which would have advanced the most 
at the end of a month, --the boy who had nade his own jackknife 
from the ore which he had dug and smelted, reading as much as 
would be necessary for this, --or the boy who had attended the 
lecture on metallurgy at the Institute in the meanwhile, and had 
received a . . . penknife from his father? Which would be most 
likely to cut his fingers?. . . To my astonishment I was in- 
formed on leaving college that I had studied navi qationi— why, 
if I had : *ken one turn down the Harhjur I should h^ve known 
more -^boii* it. 

In 1877, a professor at Amherst who had his students dissecting and studying 
the clam was relieved of his teaching duties for so doing, but by 1890 a 
r^^'^'^'ssor at Brown literally "threw aside 'the stuffed walrus and the 
stufeci giraffe of the old natural history tradition. . .and set the students 
dcv/n at t",e dissecting table*" (Rudolph, p. 247), 

Probably the greatest advance for experience-oriented, practical edu- 
cation in the United States came with the passage of the Morrill Acts of 
1862 and 1890. While the zeal of the A&M schools so:netimes caused them to 
overeiTiphasi ze the practical and ignore the cultural and classical, the 
e:^crgence of Cornell University in 1S59 signalled the arrival of a spirit of 
scholarship that united practical and liberal learning. Overall reigned 
the old collegiate purpose of developing the individual in the fullest 
senr.e, preparing him or her for a useful role in society (Rudolph, p. 268). 
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Based on Johns Hopkins University's emphasis on the practical applications 
of knowledge, profession after profession* the practicum or guided 
sirrulation became essential, though it might be called practice teaching, 
moot court, field work or some other si.-nilar term" {Keeton, p. 30). Since 
World War II, that old collegiate purpose has been kept at hand, and the 
conriitment has been increasingly made to educate students to deal with the 
normal conditions of life, in addition to the traditional, practical, and 
problem-solving curriculum orientations. And probably the most clearly 
identifiable "norridl" condition of life today is that of change. The skills 
and knowledge that people want have become vastly complex. In addition, 
the rate of change in what is known and in what people need to k-^ow has 
become so rapid that even the specialists now necessary to help oeople 
find out what they need to know find it difficult to keep up tc iate. So 
what does ttie old idea of experiential education have to do wi-.r. the new 
demands of change? 

'W hat m akes experiential educ ation i mportant todays 

Learning through experience alone is admittedly a slower, less efficient 
process than exposure to the various disciplines through the concentrated 
classroom transmission of information. This hardly seems useful, having 
just stressed the need for quick assimilation of info'-mation in order to 
cope with the changes all around us. There are some things, about which 
more will be said later, that cannot be taught or effectively learned in the 
traditional classroom. Today's institutions of higher ediicatijn have become 
centers for learning certain things via efficient, usually vicarious 
teaching/learning modes. Because we cannot learn everything by doing it, 
we learn about_ it and specialise, making choices and judgments alonq the 
way which include some and exclude other learning possibilities and experiences 
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There is increasing recognition today, however, that some things that are 
Qf value 'Vor people to know or to deal with are not a part of the usual 
university cf fering--regdrdless of the stated purposes of the University 
(values/morals education is one such are.a receiving attention today). Some 
things that people used to learn at home or out-of-doors ere not learned 
early on for reasons that "ange from social and economic -hange to television 
to urban or sub-urbanization to^ oddly enough, the inroads that mandatory 
schooling makes on today's youth and their time. On the other hand, some 
things that people rfobably ought to kRow that aren't part of the tradi- 
tional curricu->um simply weren ' t known before, and can best be learned ' 
by .experiencing them: the effects of an oil spill on a beach, cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation, the "appj ica tions of biofeedback, microwave cooking, 
the effects, of air pollution on a redwood tree. . '. As in the 1800' s, uni- 
versities are again being challenged to deal with knowledge either pre-, 
viously available elsewhere, 'or simply never before available at all. 

Let's take another look at that idea of time spent i.n school niaking a 
difference in the need for experiential education. Harold Howe. (1974 , p. 7)- pro- 
vides some interesting data for comparison of educational^ patterns, today with 
those of roughly 100 years ago--a relatively short time for such rapid and 
thoroughgoing change to have taken place: 

• In 1870 less than 5% of the high school age group was in school 
•and mo'st of it was working. Today about 90% is in school. 
Over the same period schools have increased their sessions 
from an annual average of 130 days to ISO days. In 1870 some 
40% of the students who were enr^jlled in school didn't attend, 
'hey were working or truant or helping out at home or sick or 
otherwise unaccounted for. Many were probably fi shihg. Today 
about 9% of- high school' pupils are regularly absent on these 
or other pursuits. I have a feeling that a revealing co:-para- 
tive study could be made of the truancy activities of 1870 
adolescents ar.j th.os'e in 1970. 



All this time spent in school means that most of these students are not 
working (or fishing) and virtually the only adults they are associating with 
are their teachers. Our society segregates . the young and the old, with the 
result that each group tends to form its own culture, erecting" barriers in 
the process that at the very leait inhibit communication, and more often 
block it entirely, thereby closing off what people like El^ot Wigginton in 
the Foxfire project have found can be a rich avenue of learning and cultural 
exchange. Another effect of all the time spent in school' is that while ex- 
periences are certainly had there, do v;e know that these are the most im- 
portant experiences to have? Could some experiences in the so-called "real 
world" outside tUe^ schools and colleges do more for people? As mentioned 
.before, aren't there some experiences that cannot be arranged in a class- 
room but that have value for people's education? Climbing a rountain? 
^ . Encountering flowers and animals and trees in their natural halMtits? Re- 
pairing an automobile? Understanding the problems of elderly p&op)^ con- 
fined to nursing homes? 

Besides practical pursuits, what does jII this education do to 
creativity? Formalized education affects the kinds of experiences. and 
knowledge permitted to children and young adults. Decisions are made about 
what is proper to teach, permissible to experience, and teachers are 
. generally made nervous by play, by perspectives unlike their own. To para- 
phrase Bob Samples in The Metaphoric Win d (1976, p. 75), teachers are made 
anxious when students move away from the structures the teachers have chosen 
to accept. When that happens, given that the teacher has a good deal of power 
in the classroom, v;c can imagine '/^e fate of creativity. "If I criticize 
^ otners for re-inventing the wheel I am probably more interested in wheels. . . 
than invention'* (Sampl es, p. 132). Much has been written on this aspect of^ 

O 
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education's effects of young people (Bigge, 1964; Borton, 1970; Fdntim\ 
1976; Leonard, 1963; Pirsig, 1974). Mentioning it here can at least provoke 
some thought. 

Experiential education has an interesting piece in today's educational 
chronology. Learning by doing is heavily emphasized in the early years of 
schooling. Many class trips, games, experiments, structured experiences 
designed to derronstrate certain principles, evoke certain responses, teach 
certain concepts. Early childhood is also a time v/hen a great degree of 
verbal facility is not expected. Children can't be expc^cted to learn the 
same concepts by having them explained to them. Abstract thinking is not 
Strongly developed. The proportion of experience-based learning steadily 
decreases in the curriculum as verbal ability is presumed to increase-- 
until v/e get to the other end of the continuum! Those seeking to obtain 
advanced degrees find a heavy emphasis once again on gaining experience in 
order *to achieve the needed level of expertise in their specialties. Has 
abstract thinking at this point become so highly developed that experience 
must once again be required ir order to deal with the "real world"? ^ 

So, why is experiential education important today? For learrdng skills 
to cope with the v;orld of work. For learning skills to cope with the in- 
creasing world of leisure- For learning skills to cooe with the technology 
of the home. For sel f-develo|5ment--identi ty , value^, goals, self-knowledge. 
For learning skills to cope. with the environment. For learning, or re -learning 
about creati.vity. - For cutting through age and culture barriers to bring people 
closer together. For a great number of things that don't seem to be anywhere 
else at this point. The why of experiential education necessarily leads us 
to a discussion of its priorities, goals, and objectives. What follows is 
an adaptation of a publication from the Colorado Outv;ard Bound School, by 
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Rick Hedrick, entitled "Outv/ard Bound ar)d Higher Education--A Rationale 
and Outline for College Development'' (undated). Since the Outward Bound 
program, launched by Kurt Hahn in 1941 at Aberdovey, Wales, is generally 
considered the contemporary parent of experiential education, much of what 
it says about itself is fully applicable to the kind of program being con- 
sidered here. 

What is the rationale for developing an Experien t i a 1 Learning Center? 
A. Personal and Institutional Priorities / 

1. These personal goals and their potential for realization seem im- 
portant for individuals- They're v.'crth kjeeoing in mind as we work 
with college students: 

N 

a. Enhancing Sel f-Concept . . Identification of personal capabili- 
^ ties, strengths, and weaknesses, and finding ways to improve. 

b. Re cagni zing I ndi vidua 1 Needs ■ Distinguishing between needs 
that others can meet, and needs for which one must accept 
responsibility and take initiative. 

c . Clarifying Per sonal Values and Direct ions. S ea r c h i n g f o r a' 
focus for personal values, anj finding a meaningful and ac- 
ceptable lifestyle. 

d. Coping with Stress an d Ambiguity. Developing a /capacity to 
relate internal stress to external pres'sures and finding the 
resources to ^preserve personajx'equi 1 ^ amidst outward con- 
fusion and disorder. 

e . Imp rovin g J_nJ^erp£r-?P^i' J Rela t' ons . Es ta bl i s h i ng a basis for 
trust in others and clarifying limits and terms for confronta- 

' tion and interaction. 

ERIC 
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f. Finding Community a n d Co mmonal i ty > Discovering conwon ground 
with others that provides for sense of family and community 
v/here sharing and cooperation can be seen to have concrete 
benefits* 

These goals coincide with concerns typically felt by institutions. 
Some of these include: 

a. Alternativ e Approaches to Learning . The desire to find alter^ 
native fo rms of education which meet the differing needs and • 
capabi 1 ities of various students . 

b- Experie ntial Oppo.^tuni ti es . Reccgn-ition of the need to pro^ 
vide more practical life training' to complement the increasing 
depth and spi^i alization of classroom learning. 

c. Student Responsibility , Entouraging ^nd permitting students 
to assume some responsibility for their own learning and ^n- 
tellectual values. 

d- Student Commitment and Pa rti cipation . Providing an antidote 

for studGjrt^djssociation from campus and societal problems which 
require creative brainstorming and cooperative effort to bring 
to solution. 

e. " Campus Orientation . Providing students with a sense of thefr 

place in the campus community and creating a basis for dia- 
logue between students , facul ty and administration. 

f. Xl^AltuJtijDnaJ__^^ Communicating to students the pressures 
and stricture? under which most institutions struggle today 
and the limits necessary to sustain a viable ccntmunity. 
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B. Goals a.nd CJbjectives of an Experiential Learning Center. 

1. The following are some of the goals toward which the ELC is 
directed: 

a- Personal Development , Extending self-awareness through iden- 
tifying personal limits, clarifying needs and goals, recog- 
nizing place in society and world, and acknowledging respon-- 
sibility for self and others, 
b. Interpersonal Ef f ecti-venes s . Expanding capacity for responding 
to others, achieving open and effective coniTTjnicat ions , and 
constructing cooperative, sharing and supportive relationships 
around cormion projects, i nvol ve:nents or commitments. 
^- Envi ronmental Awareness . Enhancing ability to perceive and 
identify with one's living environment in a holistic manner 
that generates concern and commitment for its continued develop- 
ment and preservation, 
d. Exp eri ential Le arni nq. Creating and maintaining an environ- 
.mont and an attitude where the emphasis is on experimentation 
and participation in action-oriented forms of learning. Pro- 
viding training in those skills essential to effective 
^ functioning in a variety of situations. 
^- Va l ues Clari fi cation . Providing an experiential setting or 
focus- around which irJividuals can test and refine personal 
values in a supportive yet critical framework of 'p^ers and 
others. 

^- ii^i^>-OJ&hy_^.nd. jj stimulating individuals and groups 

to explore those issues and attitudes which condition their 
responses and confront the notions proposed oy significant 
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' thinkers as a means of identifying personal life styles 
and beliefs. 

The following are some components of the process through which the 
ELC seeks to implement the above goals: 

a. Skills Training : . Developing those skills which enable an 
individual to function with competence and safety in a par- 
ticular environment. 

b* Physical Challenge . Enabling an individual to explore her 
individual physical capabilities and limitations at a pace 
that is both graduated and adjusted to- the needs and abilities 
of the student; i .e.. backpack^ing, exoeditions^ marathon, 
e X e r^cJ^s^^-'TTf^o^ 

P robl em-Sol vinq > Providing opportunities where individuals 
or graups need to analyze given situations an^ arrive at 
solutions that require teamwork, decision making and resolving 
leadership differences. 

d. Self -Actual izat ion> Creating situations in which an indi- 
vidual has the opportunity to strive for and attain. goals 
which reinforce his self-concept and redefine his capabilities. 

e* Reflection . Stimulating individuals to reflect on styles of 
individual^ functioning, metihods of relating and personal 
attitudejs in ways that stimulate new insight and provide op- 
portunity for constructive retraining. 

f- Ev aluation . Encouraging critical as^sessment and constructive 
action in correcting or supporting growth and change. 

g. Se rvice > Developing a sense of responsibility for others and 

to the environment through work projects, community involvement, 
etc- , ' , 

19 
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Some threads running through this rationale are worth drawing out. 
1) There is a great deal of concern for the individual --what s/he puts into 
the program and what s/he gets out of it. Personal development » with all its 
attendant implications and needs, is what we are always deal ing" with. 2) 
Cooperation and sense of comnunity are values for this program. People on 
a productive track of personal development will be better, more able, mefr.bers 
of the human family. 3) Learning these values for oneself is an active, 
participative process. Whether it is conquering a mountain or discovering 
an aptitude for stitchery, or adding back^amn;on to one's recreational 
repertoire, the learning requires involvement and action -.-Dewey *s interaction 
between the learner axnd what is learned. 4) Individuals have a responsibility 
to the world around them. This ranges from understanding the needs of the 
educational institution and its surrounding community in relation to the 
student, to understanding man's place in nature and his duty toward the en- 
viroillent. 5) It is important to identify values; to have and use them as 
a part of 1 i ving. 

Realistically, as We develop an ELC, we will be better able to implement 
ce*^tain of these goals than others--some sooner than others, some nore com^ 
pletely than others. But, they are all worth remembering and striving for. 

Within what ccntext are these goals to be implemented? Who is the "we" 
who serve as the agents of development? In this discussion ^it is the uni- 
versity's Student Affairs Division, and there are some defensible, almost 
self-^evident, reasons for this placement. 
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yp^. J^^M^ ^ 1 L^Sl >JA. J-i^^ st uden pers onnel f u nct i qnsj^ 
A review of the rationale for developing an experiential learning center 
will point up a high degree of correspondence betv;een the aims and objectives 
of an ELC and the tradHional philosophy of the student personnel profession. 
There is ample support in the literature and in our professional experience, 
notably from E.G. Williamson (1961) and Robert D. Brown (1972). Williamson 
discusses "a point of view concerning students" in which he stresses five 
major aspects of the relationship between student affairs professionals and 
the students they serve. The first is our "holistic" view of our clientele: 
"our rentral concern with all aspects of the.develop.iient of human individu- 
ality" (p. 13). The intellect should not be the sole concern of higher edu-- 
cation. However, when intellect, i.e., the academic areas, is considered, 
it need not necessarily be left wholly to the traditional teaching faculty. 
The ties of student personnel to academe are growing (Brown ^ 19 72; Thomas, 
1977): Teaching activities enhance the ability of student personnel workers 
to relate to student needs and interests; aVd student personnel professionals 
are increasingly entering the field with special expertise to offer t a com- 
plement academic programs in a variety of areas. A nx^re mundane cpnsidera tion 
is that greater contributions by student personnel to the total university , 
program increases the. profess ion ' s credibility and insures a more secure 
future in the face of economic pressures to reduce services and personnel. 

Williamson^s second point (p* 14) concerns "the unique individuality 
of each student." While this may be a hold-over from the old lJ}_Jpco^ 
parej\ti^*phi lasophy , it is a view consistent with t!ie first, and a counter- 
balance to today's tendencies in some areas toward mass education and standard- 
ization of programs. As does the. first point, this one also dovetails well 
with the ELC rationale stated earlier. 
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The third, fourth, and fifth of Williamson's aspects need only to be 
stated to see their relevante to an experiential learning program as pre-- 
sentcd here (pp. 15-16): "teaching in f e classroon is not .enough, or suf- 
ficient, in the education of some students." It is., easy toaay to make an 
argument for the assertion that teaching in the classroom is very likely 
not enough in the education of virtually all students--there is some way 
that auxiliary programs can benefit all comers. The fourth point concen.s 
"the use of methods and relationships of an educative rather than an 
authoritarian or chain-of-command type." This idea supports more active 
participation of students in relation to the college. "Possibly, 
personnel services can be reorganized so the students do not receive ser- 
vices, but instead actively participate in managing services for their own 
development." This v/ould certainly qualify as viperiential learning--a 
cadre of paraprofessional s learning and, workini zo aid in the delivery of 
student services. 

Finally, Williamson rccor.mends- "the incorporation into services of new 
knowledge of human nature and its development." A good deal of the literature 
available deals with the issues of developmental change through experiential 
learning (Chickering in Keeton, pp. 62-107, for example). Con.inuing study 
of experiential learning programs is making contributions to our knowledge 
of how people learn, and what conditions promote what kinds of learning. With 
an F.LC, we have a vehicle to at orce apply new ideas in a flexible setting, 
and general, new knowledge from our experience and evaluation. 

In discussing some of the changes occ:irri-g in higher education (new 
formats, new students, new expectations and derands). Brown (p. 19) returns 
us to the need for coping institutionally, professionally, and programatically 
with change: 
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These changes could involve the reshaping of what college life 
--the typical collegiate environment, in any case--win be like 
for many persons being exposed to a college education. This 
IS a challenge that is going to require more than a restruc- 
turing of student personnel roles and techniques; it is going 
to necessitate a reconceptual ization of how student develop- 
ment occurs and how it can be enhanced in different environ- 
ments and through different experiences than those in a 
traditional on-campus setting. 

The Idea of an Experiential Learning Center appears to be just such an 
example of recent reconceptualization of how student development occurs, and 
it offers many of the new environments and experiences which will enhance 
the university's offerings, whether on or off campus. 

Among the suggestions Brown offers for curriculum changes is one for 
varjing course experiences (p. 20): "more work-study courses, more time away 
from the campus^ more foreign study. . .The idea that students may gain 
valuable educational insights through work experiences with community re- 
source persons and even from each other represent major charges from the 
traditional classroom-lecture-exam sequence. " Though thes*- are not strictly 
student personnel concerns, they are part of the concern with student develop- 
ment in all areas, and therefore be'come of interest to student affairs pro- 
fessionals in their educative orientation. Again, the ELC can be a vehicle 

> 

for the development and management of this kind of learning experience. 
There is an added benefit of community liaison, which serves positive 
functions for all concerned--communi ty , students, and perception of the 
university as a whole. Town and gown meet once aga in-- though the ELC may 
foster more jeans than gowns I 

As a practical consideration, the ELC has the additional apoeal of 
being able to be largely self-supporting through its class registration fees, 
. which canibe established to moot the program's direct costs, while still 
maintaining a level within the typical student's budget. 

ERIC 23 
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Without belaboring the point, it seems that the connection between 
student affairs philosophy and programming, and ELC goals and rationale is 
a good one. Both Lraditional professional orientations and newer student 
development or-entations are well -served through the medium of ELC program- 
ming. Some of Che kind? of programs useful in com.-^uni eating and actualizing 
the philosophy were touched on in the rationale outline and subsequent dis- 
cussion, but the possibilities are worth a closer look. 

Wha^kinds of programs cajT_ b_e_ pa r t o/_ an .Exp_er_ie ntial Lear n inq n t^r?^ 
The most immediate answer to thi s ' questi on , to many neople. stetr^s from 
the roots already mentioned in the Outward Sound program, which is primarily 
outdoor-oriented. OB programs offer training and challenge in a variety of 
environments to groups as diverse as junior high school students and high- 
ranking executives. (Cclora'&o State University's President, A.R. Chamberlain 
participated in an Outward Bound river trip on the Green River in L'tah in 
July 19731 "I am convinced it was one of the better experiences which I 
have had the privilege to have. . .and it give /sic/ ne an opportunity to 
see another avenue for incorporating a special learning situation into some 
of our own University human capital development efforts. I consider the 
time invested in this Outward Bound experience to have been very worthwhile. 
. . .During the coming months I will spend more time talking with my campus 
people about possible programs that might contri'bute speci f ical ly • to certain 
efforts of the i nst i tuti on . "- - f rom an August 1, 1973 letter to Joseph Tiold, 
Director, Colorado Outward Bound School) This kind of program is often 
described as "adventure-based ecjcation"--"A highly experiential learning 
concept functioning as a variety of characteristic p'-obl em-sol vi ng tasks 
set in a prescribed physical and social environment which impel the partici- 
pants to mastery of these tasks which in turn serves to reorganize the 
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weaning and direction of their life exporier.ce" (Wa! sh and Golins in Gager, 
p. 2). -Programs organized around this concept can take almost innumerable 
. forms in A variety of environments: wilderness, mounti-; ns , rivers, cities, 
sea, desert, ate. Vney can be structured for different groups-men. women, 
•high school or college students, probably even healthy senior citizens, and 
the le/igth of time of the program or course can be varied as well. OB cur- 
rently offers a range of from 3 to ?8 days, and special contract courses can 
be designed and run upon request. 

eager describes two other applications of the experiential education 
philosojjljy. "oultural journal ism" and "era fts'fwnshf? edjcatior.". Cultural 
journalism, probably bes t cxempl i f ied by the Foxfire program, ^nd described 
by Eliot Wigginton in Moments^Jthe Jc^^fJre^Ei^^ (19/5), i. "a functional, 

experience-based learning- concept possessing a demonstrated capar'-y to use 
creative./ the inherent talents of. . .youth. . . ./ft/ involves students 
■ with extensive interviev/ing of human resources in their coTuTunities , often 
men^beAs of the oldest generation, and from the. . .materials thus collected, 
they document the wisdom and c^qjture the esse-.ce of their own cultural heri- 
tage" (Gager, p. 2). A fascinating way to cut through the. age segregation 
of much of today's youth that was irentiored earlier. Craftsmanship education 
is "an experiential approach to the concept of 'craftsmanship'— a spirit com-- 
prised of the care, verve and pride of achievement of the individual, quali- 
ties brought about by the art. Hie skiU and de/ninds of materials and the 
process- thereof •' (p.. 2}. While Gager was referring primarily to the philosophy 
of the Apprer.t,-ceshop .'n'e^th, Mijoe, where students build wooden boats, the 
proce-js can be the same in any arts and crafts program. The transformation 
Of material from one form into another is rich ground -for experiential learning: 
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Maybe that's^the driving attraction to the creative process, 
this fighting bac<k, this assecibling from total randomness, 
wood grain grown art tKe whims of nature, carefully appraised 
and redirected into an extremely complex d^nd ;ordered form. 
There is nothing more random than a tree, nothing more un- 
random than a wooden boat (from an Apprenticeshop student's 
journal, Gager, p. 14). 

Another program orientation can be the whole realm of non-tradi ticnal , 
alternative, "f ree-uni versi ty type offerings. Typically these include 
project or ski 1 1 -oriented courses, leisure-time activities, sel f-developrr:ent , 
recreation, exercise, and applied idea cr philosophical courses, to mention 
a few. P 

Volunteer and community service activities are often mentioned as 
valuable experiential learning opportuni f'es. For exar^ple, Buc^nell Uni- 
versity runs an extensive "service-learning" program of volunteer community 
activity which students and community al" e appear to va^lue highly. 

Many of these content and format it- -5 can be combined in a leadership 
training program--another experiential p oject with valuable applications for 
college students. The paraprofess ional irogram for st.» cv.. orkers would 
fit here. Travel/Study/ VJork programs are sometimes incliJdecj. Schools v/ith 

4-1-4 academic calendars can offer the interim time for concentrated experimce- 

r 

based programs. Summer programming is popular and offers special attractions 
for outdoor events. The list can go on and on. An important aspect of the 
ELC is its flexibility tc meet a variety of needs, and its availability 
as a forum and testing ground for new ideas. 

A program with such a range of possibi 1 i ties ^needs a location that com- 
plements it both philosophically and ph>>ically. The prcgram needs to bcr both 
visible and accessible in order to maintain its r.iomentum and to spark new 
curiosity within the university ^ommunit\. If the program is part of the 
student affairs divisipn, what subunit is generally most readily adaptable 



Q to the needs and goa^ls of an ELC? 
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Where should t he Exp erientia l Learn ing Center be ho us pd? Why? 

Although many student affairs areas develop afTd ^feV programs, oncf of 
the most. ^visible and consistent sources of educational, cultural, and recrea- 
tional programming is the Student Center, the "livingroom of the colleqe"-- 
to quote ACU-I's "College Unions: Fifty Facts" (1975). The Association of 
College Unions- International has developed a statement of the purposes and 
functions of the student union, which states in part: 

The union is part of the education program of the college. As 
the center of college community life, it serves as a labora- 
tory cf citizenship, training students in social res'ponsibi 1 i ty 
and for leadership in our democracy. Through its various boards, 
committees and staff, it provides a cultural, social, and 
recreational program aiming to make free time activity a , 
cooperative factor with study in education. In all its pro- 
cesses it encourages self-directed activity, giving maximum 
opportunity for self-realization and for growth in individual 
social competency and group effectiveness. Its goal is the 
development of persons as well as intellects. 

This is not a new statement. It was first adopted in 1956, and it was fe- 
affirmed in 1964. Its spirit remains vital today, as well.. Certainly this 
is consistent with the goals and objectives of both the overall student af- 
fairs division and the h"LC. The educational contribution of the Student 
Center/Union is often overlooked in considerations of that organization's 
functions on campus. It is easily regarded as a meeting site, a place to ■ 
get a snack, play pool, see a movie; but it is also a place to see an art 
exhibit, hear a nationally-known speaker, listen to an avant-garde concert, 
make a silver bracelet, throw a pot. casfa chart, tie a fly, fly a handmade 
kite, or read a book. J.S. Sturgell's "An Uncominon Guide to College Um'on 
Programming" (1974) lists some sixty topics under Arts and Crafts co'jrses 
either currently or recently offered by programs in his study of student union 
programming. The- "Di scovery" category dealt with a variety of topics from 
Africa to Computer Programming to Herbs to Oceanic Wilderness Exploration to 
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,Yoga--with seventy other topics in between. "Hobbies, Sport^ and Physical 
Activity" included thirty-five areas from Archery to Furniture Making to 
Ski-touring to Tennis. "Consumer Interests", "Languages", "Dance". "Music". 
"Group Experiences", and "Careers" were other areas which included nearly a 
hundred to&ic possibilities within them. Most of the examples of possible 
short courses included an experiential element in their orientation or 
presentation . 

In his "Foreword" (p. 3-3) Sturgell lists some "union musts" for pro- 
gramming activities. They include enhancing classroom offerings thrc qh 
compl emen La ry programs, relating to environmental and world concerns through 
greater cultural and artistic conmunication , and using the union facilities 
•.to optimum advantage. Sturgell also feels we should "help program partici- 
pants to have more fur.. . . .Americans have never been very good at relaxed 
sh'?er enjoyment." Union programming should "provide opportunities for ser- 
vice and leadership so that students can "turn on', hc-lp each other, and als: 
participate in activities involving social responsibility." And finally, 
but not 1-ast of all, it is a "must" to "help various groups satisfy per- 
sonal desires to learn something basic (and sometimes ' by doi ng in contrast 
to the abstraction of the classroom) in the pursuit of the arts and crafts 
or interests of an avocational or practical nature." 

No other unit within the typical student affairs division has the 
facilities or the philosophy or the expertise to offer an experiential learning 
program as effectively as the Student Center. To offer the same program else- 
where in the divisiqVi or in the University would involve a greater development 
of staff and support systems than is necessary in the Student Center, which 
normally has an established base of programming staff and facilities. 
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So far, this discussion has dealt with all the positive, productive 
elements oF developing an ELC. As with ay innovative, somewhat untried 
idea, there" 'are questions, fears, and cautions to be dealt with. TIpere are 
va.1 id criticisms which need to be tak;en into aecount in program planning and 
implementatipn. The mext few fara^raphs will attempt to cover some of the 
possible areas of concern for a youn^ aj\d growinq ELC. 

r ^ 

Are there any proble?ns or limitations to be awa.re of in setting up 
and running- su ch a prog ram? Cri tic is ms ? 

There are "a-t least two categories of issues to be aware of in running 
d program of this kind. One is the philosopJiical reservations some members 
of the university comfnunity may harbor about the impact of such a program. 
Traditional . modes of education and traditional educational philosophy may 
stand in the uay of acceptaiice by both faculty and students. These atti- 
tudes might giv-e. rise to pnjblenos in generating interdisciplinary interest 
and support, important factors in the ELC's ability to achieve its goals. 
The qther category is the list of concrete problems to be handled in con- 
junction with program developuisnt. Worth noting as a caution against over- 
Zealous pursuit of ELC goa]s are the limitations inherent in a program of 
this k7nd--there are things we can't and shouldn't try to do. On the other 
hand^ thtfre are myriad possibilities of what can be done, and ideas should 
never be scrapped just because they aro ttntried. 

Harold Howe (1974) has identified sctr\e d^reas of criticism of experien- 
tia^l leaiming^ One Ts "that introduction of experie/ic-e outside the school 
or college a mass basis is^ impract'caLl tram aji ^c^^r)onic viewpoint" (p-5)- 
It is true tKat experience-based learning can be .exf>ensive in terms of staff 
{low teacher/stu<*€nt ratj^o), tirsfe (/t tal<"es longer to learn by doing) » and 
eqaipfnent {river rafts and photo Ufa m^hioery , for exarDple, are not inexpensive 
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items). While we stress that anyone can benefit from experiential learning 
opportunities, there is no accompanying drive to enlist the whole student 
body. A key element of the program's appeal is the voluntary nature of 
individual participation. The existence of the personal motivation to, be- 
came involved in an ELC offering is an important step toward that offering 
having the desired irr^pact on the student. Since voluntarism is the key to 
the ELC's approach, mass education is effectively excluded. Also,, the 
nature of experiential ^education prcgranming does not have absolutely uni-- 
versa! appeal or identification. No vast percentage of a university's student 
body is likely to seek participation in the program at any given time, no 
matter how appealing the individual offerings. Student interests and time 
commitments are simply too varied for this to be much of an issue for this 
kind of program. 

Howe's second'criticism (p. 9^ is that an "emphasis on experience is 
anti-intellectual and should be either avoided or adopted with great care." 
^nti-intellectual ism is taking Williamson's point about dealing with the 
whole Individual to an absurd extreme. Because concern is expressed with 
^i:a^tors othe r than pure intellect, does not mean that tn^vwotl.d of. ideas is 
ignored. On the contrary, it is this element which enables effective appli- 
cation of what is learned from experience to other, future situations. Whole 
people are intellect plus other areas equally deservi-^g of attention and 
development. Certainly care should be taken in this or any enterprise to 
seek a balance between ideas and experience. Extremes are seldom productive 
in human pursuits of any kind. 

Other concerns for the ELC include staffing, managerr.ent , training, bud- 
geting, community and public relations, program planning and implementation 
and so on. These and other issues deserve greater attention. 
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Basic to the success of the ELC will be effective leadership and staffing 
.Much of what follows will be dependent upon the credibility, conimi tment , and 
energy of the program's leaders. They should have an understanding of pro- 
gram philosophy, wel 1 -developed communication and human relations skills, 
organizational and management ability, and experience with the kinds of 
programs offered by the Center. Energy, flexibility, and creativity are 
other important characteristics. 

• Resources are always important to evaluata, and they can take several 
forms-'hunan, J monetary, environmental, and facility resources come to mind 
immediately. Human resources means teachers from the university faculty, 
the student body, and the community. It means volunteer staff, it means 
those who can be turned to for information and referral and support, and 
perhaps most of all it means the ones for whom all the work is being done-- 
the students who take the courses. 

Monetary resources include registration fees, program support or subsidy, 
outside sources of funding, and materials and equipment inventory. 

Environmental and facility resources are vital because that is where 
the program happens--classroom, river, gymnasium, mountainside, studio, desert, 
and so on. Knowing what's around, within and outside of the immediate com- 
munity is crucial for program planning. Who has kitchen facilities for a 
cooking class? A wood floor for exercise or dance classes? A track for 
bicycles? What hiking trails are within a manageable radius? A resource 
sui vey .is an important step in developing the ELC program. 

Another concern worth addressing as a management issue is that of in- 
surance coverage. The ELC needs an accurate understanding of the extent to 
which the University's umbrella policy covers it. and the special situations 
for v/hich separate arrangements are needed. This is ah area that cannot be 
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ignored. Ljwsuits for injury, damages, negligence, or other causes can ser- 
iously harm a program that has not dealt ^j^orehand with the possibilities. 

Public relations is one of the areas in which the ELC seeks to enhance 
the University's position in the community. Two avenues exist for the ELC 
in this regard. One is the quality and extent of outreach in publicizing 
and r.dking available the Center's classes and programs. The second area, 
which is based somewhat on the first, is coordination with other cornmunitv- 
based agencies which are offering or may wish to offer similar events to 
see that dupVication is minimized and the best possible use is made of all 
resources available to the various groups. Philosophically, community edu- 
cotion is and should continue to^ be a broad area in which several programs, 
even similar ones, can coexist peacefully through their appeal and/or service 
to slightly differing segments of the R^Q^iJlation . While the ELC's main 
thrust should be aimed at the university community, special benefits accrue 
to all participants through the involvement of a variety of people frrm dif- 
ferent areas, of different ages and backgrounds, with different skills and 
experiences to share. Communication on an open and on-going basis amor>g all 
education-oriented agencies can "lead to a productive sense of shared goals, 
and may facilitate cooperative programming to. the benefit of teveryone in- 
volved. Lack of this kind of c:;mmunication engenders empire-building and 
protectiveness , confusion, and .I'-^^dless overlap and duplication. 

Another, but by no means the last, concern is that of administrative 
and faculty commitment to the ELC concept and program. .To offer this kind 
of opportunity to the community requires supportive backup of more than just 
the program staff and more than money. There needs to be a sense of commit- 
ment to the goals and philosophy of . the program on the part of the division 
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as a. Whole. /Awareness of the FLC program on the part of both faculty and 
a^inistration can greatly enhance the diversity of offerings through these 
people's participation, and the possible negative attitudes mentioned at 
the beginning of this discussion can be much more easily dispelled. 

Another way to insure credibility and disarm criticism is to be able to 
demonstrate that you are achieving what you intended to do. In. the case of 
experiential- learning, where the outcomes are indi vidu^ i zed and very per- 
sonal, this can be a particularly difficult task. A few educators have r.ade 
suggestions that can help to evaluate both the program and its impact. 

What about assessment and evaluation--.how do you know if you're 
doi ng what you set out to do? 

In order to discuss assessment of an ELC program, it is necessary to 
return for a moment to the statement of its goals to see what has been put 
forth as a standard of achievement. For individuals, primary emphasis is 
placed on personal growth, and that can take several forms: Enhanced self- 
concept, recognition of individual needs, -values clarification, coping with ' 
stress, improvement of interpersonal relafons, and development of a sense 
of corruTunity are some of. the outcomes sought. As a learning center that is 
part of the university, there are program goals to be met in addition to 
meeting the above student needs. The primary of these goals is the pro- 
vision of alternative, experientially-based opportunities for learning. 
Fostering attitudes of responsibility, campus orientation, and coTnmitment 
and participation in human problem solving is also important. Feedback is 
needed in the areas of instruction and organization or management as well, 
if improvements are to be continually made ^'n the running of the program. 

Two questions must be answered by and through the approach to evaluation 
related to the in?iividual. How does one estimate personal growth? What do 
experiential education programs accomplish? The rationale is based on the 
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hypothesis that persbnal growth is often fostered through experiential edu- 

ca^tion progr-AfT^s, but more information is needed about the relationship becwcen 

the t¥JO The object<Ut^ help define what growth is to be encouraged. Tvalu- 

atfon of the growth depends on the determination of actions or behaviors on 

the part of students which can be observed by the teachers and which indicate 

that the desired growth is occurring. An example of one objective and the 

behavioral indicators associated with meeting it shows the specificity of 

the language and actions required (McKean et al , 1975, p.?). 

OBJECTIVE: Students will demonstrate a proLilem-sol vinq 
approach to tasks. ^ 

behavioral indicators: (as evidenced by) 

" searching for solutions from ' '-'•'•hin the group, 
and not from the instructor 

- arriving at a groqp solution ;^ a problem 

- deciding upon a number of va 'v^J >:lutions to a 
problem 

Developing measurable objectives, and defir^ i ^eh:vioral indicators of ob- 
jective-achievement then, is most of the pr( in evaluating the personal 
growth aspect of experiential education. 

Program goals can be similarly evaluated by formulating objectives and 
possible observable outccries and weighing the degree of success exjDerienced 
in meeting the goals. 

Organizational/instructional evaluation is an easier matter, and can be 
handled by having s^^jdents and staff (t^^achers) fill out a sifrsple questiofi- 
naire. A goal might be that the registration process will be efficient and 
accurate. If students must wait in Tine no longer than 15 minutes and have 
equal and easy access to class information, that objective will have been met. 
Student reaction to instructors is important, for it will determine in lar-qe 
part whether those students continue to participate in program offerings, and 
whether they recommend the prografn to others. Program coordinators may also 
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observe instructors, devising behavioral indicators for them as 
wei] as stuo'ents- After staff orientation and training, it might be an ob- 
jective that i nstructors will encourage 3nd permit students to assume some 
responsibility for their own learning and intellectual values. An instructor 
who Is observed to present areas for exploration by students, with expecta- 
tions of individual effort' can be said to meet this objective- Part of the 
training effort for instructors should be help in developing instructional 
tactics which will facilitate the achicverent of both the program and the 
student-^oriented objectives, McKean et al (p, Jl) propose three such ap- 
proaches: 1) modeling, 2) contiguity, and 3) reinforcement. Modeling is 
sin)ply '^practicing what you preach". Behavior that is easy to imitate, and 
models that are credible are the key here. Contiguity tactics involve *'ar^ 
ranging positive conditions in the learning environment so that they will 
be associated by the T earner with the affective behavior sought^" Rei.iforce- 
ment involves using positive reactions or stimuli or removing aversive stimuli 
once the student exhibit^ a desired behavior. 

Evaluation is a pervasive eleu^ent in program implementation. All as-- 
pects of the effort can and should be subject to scrutiny. Mechanics, 
logistics, policies and procedures; student outcomes; instructional content, 
format, and delivery; and even our educational philosophies need rational 
appraisal and either affirmation or change based on the results. 

What is done with the results of the various evaluations has important 
implications for the future of the program. It can be expected that asking 
for ideas and feedback from the diverse population in the program will gen- 
erate new avenues of exploration. Constant awareness of the state-of-the-art 
in educational theory and practice can suggest other kinds of approaches 
appropriate to the goals and objectives of the ELC. Perhaps even new goals 
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will emerge through conscientious growth and development and program improve- 
ment. Besides this kind of concern, there are other possibilities for the 
ELC's future--7et us explore some of them. 

What about the future? 

The future of the £LC is anyone's guess. There are trends in motion 
now which could greatly enhance its appeal and growth over the years; but 
some of the very saw trends could spell its demise. 

Changes in the future will depend first of all on the basic decision 
of whether or not to pursue program growth and expansion. If growth is not 
an option, the appeal and need for the program can still be expected to con- 
tinue, and energy can be directed toward improved quality and efficiency 
at some agreed-upon level of operation. A danger, of course, is that the 
choice not to grow will lead to stagnation and loss of vital energy and 
nx)tivation. 

Programs of ^ny kind, however, seem naturally to seek growth. The ELC 
is no exception, and planned expansion has implications in at least three 
major areas: content, management/staffing, and target populations. Each of 
these encompasses a number of issues. Program content is affected by growth 
in terms of both number and type of classes or experiences offered; and it 
is affected by decisions on direction of growth. One viable option for many 
similar programs is the availability of academic credit for participation. 
This is a valid concern, particularly if the goals of greater ties with 
academic areas and quality instruction and evaluation are implemented. The 
ELC is often used as a trial area for an accreditable course to "get the bugs, 
out," or by someone with expertise but no academic credentials to share self- 
gained knowledge. Both efforts could be deserving of credit for successful 
participation by students. 
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Grov^h in nuirbers of people involved in the proqrdm both as tf?achers and 
3s students will necessitate more sophisticated pol i c i es ,-jDrocedures , and 
support staff. I" short, growth will generate a bureaucracy of sorts, with 
attending demands for effective management and coordination. Instructional 
StAff will also be affected by program growth. A greater mix may develop of 
credentialed and non-credentialed people; new expectations for quality and 
commitment can emerge from continued dedication to and education about the 
EVC's philosophy. An unfortunate by-product for both students and staff 
could be a degree of depersonalization, regardless of the prcgram's dedica- 
tion to serving the individual. 

If more people become involved in t'LC program participation , who will 
they be? Certainly university students are the main target, but the con- 
position of that group may be chanring to include older, returning women 
and men. It may also include those with a non- traditional approach to their 
own education. Houle (Keeton, p. 31) identified four kinds of new learners: 

a) people wha gained their experience before they acquired 
their theory and who have learned the latter inductively, 
if at all ; 

b) those individuals who prefer to guide their own learning 
or whose pattern of life requires such self-direction; 

c) people who want guided but personalized programs of 
study, usually including experiential learning; and 

d) a vast and heterogeneous collection of people, each of 
whom wants to compile a record of previous learning. , . 
into the bast? for further study for a degree, believing 
that in this synergistic process the whole of their 
knowledge will become greater than the sum of its parts. 

Melvin Tumin (Keeton, p. 48) describes six grojps of people for whom px- . 

periential learning may be a valid option, and they include many more than 

t^e traditional 18-22 year old group. They also imply a greater outreach 

into the community at large--a growth trend which may be philosophically 

defensible, but which .leeds careful handling for all agencies involved. 

IC 
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One cjn_ think of si^ grouos uf i^i^ople for whom some version 
Of exp'-nential learning might thort-fore provide an opportunity 
to learn things not learned and to lo^rn things v.'ell that might • 
.otherwise be learned poorly: all those who succeed relatively 
well in school by traditional criteria; those who fail, rela- 
tively speaking; those who drop out early for one. reason or 
artother; those who are bored even if successful; those who are 
fiot in'school but want to continue growing; and those who are 
not now in school but want to return. It does net take much 
acuity to see that these si^ groups embrace larae numbers of 
our people. Surely, then, there is a solid rationale for ex- 
periential learning i< it is designed to improve and augment 
the learning and the lives of so many people. All other 
things being equal, any port of tha* ccmplex task is worth 
trying. 

Growth can be a positive, exciting. -.allenging process for- a prooran 
like the ELC. It can also cause it to become curr.bersome , unfeeling, and 
stagnant, fconomic trends that encourage people to nake practical use of 
their leisure time may also limit the discretionary income available to 
pursue this kind of activity. Growth is a loaded issue which must be 
bandied with sensitivity and vision and comnon sensc--it need not be a 
sh i bbol eth. 



SUMMARY 



Jxperiential education is a>proccss of whole-person cducaiion, based 
on active participation by the learner in the learning situation. These 
situations are structured to promote a number of desired outcomes which are 
always centered on the individual learner's personal combination of reeds, 
capabilities, and goals. 

Experiential education has beon with 'js for a very lone; ti: , Hut ha; 



its contcmp 
teaching ar 
In an 
much is left out 
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notably in the philosophy of tlohn Dewey and the 
.-1 work of Ktirt !!ahn. 

xpanded knowledge and concomitant specialization, 
learning experiences routinely accessible to peo?>le 
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of dll jyrs. Sorrit' of th.-se thir)9<; jrr not ro<-idi ?y jv.iil.iblc in other socij! 
or ou'uLdtional systems or structures. Either they are no Tonqcr a qivcn a*: 
part of growing up, or they are new ideas or cnvironrents not previously 
Existing. There is a nced^o fl]l in the gaps; to educate for change; for 
greater leisure co.-npetency ; for freer, more self-actualizing people; for in- 
creased environinental and human awareness. Experiential education can make 
unique contributions to all of these. 

There are a number of personal and i ns ti ti'tional priorities which con- 
bine with the goals, objectives and processes of experiential learning to 
form a comprehensive rationale for the development of an experiential Icarninq 
center. Individual . growth outcomes are of paramount importance, but insti- 
tutional goals of service to the public seeking alternati ve- approaches to 
education are also served. The process of experiential education is con- 
sciously designed to fester positive results for students, conmunity. an. 
uni vers i ty . 

As professionals committed to student development, student personnel 
ad.Tiinistrators are particularly well-suited phi losoLhlcally and institution- 
ally to implement an experiential learning program. They have at their 
conmand a variety of resources both in terms of academic background and in 
diversity of services rendered. As an area of administration with a 
strong program orientation, student affairs can acconriodate e)fperimental , 
nor.- traditional education efforts much rore readily than any other univer- 
s i ty en t i ty . 

Examples of the types of possible offerings within the ELC include 
outdoor and survival education, cuT.ral journalism, craftsmanship educat 3n. 
and a variety of avocational, leisure-time activities. Volunteer and com- 
munity service, or "service-learning" opportunities .can also be made available 



through the f K. Trrivel/stutfy/work and oar.iprofp'is ional proqr.ins arc oth- r 
possibilitips. It is important to note that the list is virtually inex- 
haustible- Options can be as varied as the energy and imagination of the 
people who make the progr^-^ work. 

Within the student affairs division, there .>s one physical and orqani- 
zatrional structure that is especially well -suited to house the experiential 
learning program, and that is the Student Center or Union. It possesses 
• many of the facilities in great -.t demand by tLC programs, and its student 
and professional staff is likely to be the nost adaptable to FLC functions 
of any division area. In addition, the Student Center is a focal point of 
campus activity, giving ELC programming visibility and accessibility avail- 
able nowhere else. 

As a non-traditional progri.nn, the ELC may encounter reservations on 
the part of academically-oriented staff and students which inhibit and inter- 
disciplinary interest and support vital to the program's success. As a 
program which offers a wide range of activities to virtually all co.ners , t'le 
ELC must take care to keep communication open with other groups and aaencies 
which offer similar programs to encourage cooperation rather than c:>moeti tion. 
Resource evaluation is crucial to ELC program implementation as the avail- 
ability or lack of certain facilities, environments, or funds will irrpose 
limitations on v/hat can reasonably be offered to participants. Insurance 
coverage is an issue to be examined in developing the ELC, as many classes 
will involve a degree of risk for which the ELC staff. Student Center, ' 
and university should be covered. 

Evaluation of all aspects of the ELC is important both to the program's 
improvement (learning from its own experience) and its credibility within 
* the educational and outside communities. Elements subject to eval'jation^i ncl ude 
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the outcomes for individual s tudents--thei r satisfaction and personal growth 
as a result of participation; outcomes for teachers--thei r personal and in- 
structional development; and outcomes for the program itself--is it meeting 
the needs of its target populations in a productive and efficient way. 

IVifonnation on how things are going in the present will necessarily, 
if we're responsible about the reasons for evaluation, lead to changes for 
the future. Careful thought and planning is crucial to ELC success. Un- 
.'nanaged growth can kill the program as surely as 3mug satisfaction with 
the status quo. Special attention needs to be paid to trends in higher 
education--in learning theory, philosophy, population shifts, new types 
of students with new needs, economic indicators, and even social and 
political events as they impact public attitudes toward education. If 
we are educating for change, we must .also plan for change. 
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